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Allegations of misconduct within the S.A. 


President Alex leronimo conducts review of the Student Policy Committee 


By Liam Connors and 
Chelsea Hicking 


Following reports of miscon- 
duct in the execution of the Stu- 
dent Association election March 
26 and 27, the senate has enacted 
amendments to the constitution, 
and a review of these allegations 
is underway. 

“If you are part of the Stu- 
dent Policy Committee, you have 
agreed to comply with the laws of 
the senate,” said Vice President 
of the S.A. Caiti Zeytoonian, *14, 
at the S.A. meeting on April 8. 
Zeytoonian added that this year 
there were reports by students 
of amoral actions by the Student 
Policy Committee. 

According to the S.A. con- 
stitution Section A, Article 10 of 
the senate bylaws, “All elections 
shall be managed by the Chair 
of the Student Policy Committee 
and his/her Committee, includ- 
ing but not limited to the online 
voting system and (if necessary) 
the ballot box....All candidates 
shall be responsible for receiv- 


few weeks ago, Jordan Burnham, the mental 

health activist and speaker, visited the St. Mi- 

hael’s campus. Between his visit and the typical 

"pressures that come along with each semester’s end, The 

_ Defender decided to investigate the mental health and 

well-being of students on campus. We wanted to know 

__ how stressed students are, how happy they are, why they 

“are stressed, and how they cope with stress. We were 

even curious to see how many students also deal with 

learning disabilities, anxiety disorders, or depression, 
and how those affect their daily lives. 

In total, 371 St. Michael’s students responded to 

the Defender survey. Of the 371 respondents, 70 percent 

were female and 30 percent were male. The class with the 


ing election guidelines from the 
Chair of the Student Policy Com- 
mittee.” 

Secretary of Student Policy 
and ‘Chair of the Student Policy 
Committee, Trevor Brown, 715, 
ran for S.A. president during this 
election. 

“Since I was running this 
year, I was removed from the 
process entirely,” Brown said. “T 
was not involved with any of the 
voting systems. That was taken 
on by my committee, John Ke- 
ating, James Baker, and Emily 
Carolin.” 

According to Brown, Emily 
Carolin, ’16, was overseeing the 
election process. 

“Emily Carolin came up to 
me this past September and ex- 
pressed interest in the position of 
Secretary of Student Policy for 
this coming year,’ Brown said. 
“She’s been shadowing me, kind 
of following the ropes in terms 
of elections, but really across 
the board. She asked if she could 
kind of oversee the election pro- 
cess, and after discussing it with 


most respondents was the class of 2014, with 35 percent. 


_ To be 95 percent confident in these results there is a mar- 
gin of error of plus or minus 0.23 units. 
So how stressed are St. Michael’s students? The ma- 
jority of respondents to the Defender survey rated their 
daily stress level as a 6, 7, or 8, on a scale from 1-10 (1 be- 


ing the lowest). Just over 90 percent of respondents said 
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the rest of the e-board, she head- 
ed up that front.” 

Kate Anderson, ’14, who has 
recently announced her resigna- 
tion as President of the Town- 
houses and Hodson Hall, said 
that Carolin was encouraging 
people to vote for one candidate 
over the other and was giving out 
the numbers of who was ahead, 
both of which Anderson said Car- 
olin should not have been doing. 

Anderson also said she re- 
ceived text messages containing 
the difference in votes between 
candidates, sent by someone who 
is not in the S.A. 

“No one should have known 
besides those three people, but it 
was someone who’s not even in- 
volved in Student Association,” 
Anderson said. “It was very, very 
shocking to get just a student tex- 
ting me being like, here are the 
numbers.” 

Carolin pointed out that the 
S.A. Constitution only provides 
instruction for the release of the 
election results once the election 
has concluded. 


that schoolwork stresses them out the most, followed by 
future planning at 64 percent, and finances at 49 percent. 
And how do they cope with that stress? Seventy two per- 
cent of respondents said they spend time with friends, 
while 62 percent spend time alone or sleep, and 60 per- 
cent said they exercise to relieve stress. 
The Defender also asked respondents to rate their 
daily happiness/well-being level on a scale from 1-10 (1 
being the lowest). The majority of respondents said their 
daily happiness/well-being level was either a 7 or an 8. 
Read the whole story about the Defender survey 
on pages 7-9 for articles about how anxiety can be- 
come a disorder, how sleep affects mental health, and 
how stress can affect eating habits. 


Please note: these survey results are not the results 
of the National College Health Assessment (NCHA) sur- 
vey, which was sent out to St. Michael's students a few 
weeks ago. Check back in a later issue of The Defender 
for the NCHA results. 
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“There is nothing about re- 
leasing numbers, who was in the 
lead by how many points,” Caro- 
lin said. “It has never happened 


“before until this year.” 


Article 11, Section A of the 
S.A. Constitution states, “Poll- 
ing results will be released to the 
general student body; each candi- 
date will be notified of the results 
prior to the release of polling re- 
sults.” 

Carolin said that she did 
not receive instruction to with- 
hold numbers during the elec- 
tion. “I didn’t know I couldn’t, 
I didn’t know that I could,’ she 
said. “There is no firm rule in the 
constitution. I thought that it was 
fair. It’s the same thing in nation- 
al elections; it says who’s in the 


lead by how much.” 
John Hughes, professor of 
political science, commented 


that in national elections media 
organizations often conduct exit 
polls, which ask voters who they 
voted for right after voting. How- 
ever, exit polls are unofficial and 
the results of exit polls do not 


necessarily reflect who the actual 
winner will be. 

The exact numbers of an 
election should not be released 
until after the election has taken 
place, Hughes said. 

“We were told that, just like 
people in polling booths, we 
should remain non-partisan,” 
said Student Policy Committee 
member John Keating, ’17. “And 
I think for the most part, we 
were. While at the tables we were 
completely non-partisan.” 

James Baker, 717, is also a 
member of the Student Policy 
Committee. When asked about 
the ability of committee mem- 
bers to give margins and other 
poll information to individuals 
of their choosing, he said that it 
runs on an honor system, and if 
he wanted to divulge numbers, he 
could have. 

Baker said, however, that 
when approached by people ask- 
ing for numbers, he did not pro- 
vide specific information regard- 
ing the polls. Instead, he would 
respond, “it’s close.” 

SEE S.A. MISCONDUCT, 
PAGE 3 
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Online housing brings confusion to students and staff 


By Jaclyn DeLucia 
Staff Writer 


In preparation for next year, 
St. Michael’s students are cur- 
rently selecting their housing 
through a new online process. 

“This year is a learning ex- 
perience for everyone, students 
and staff,” said Brian Lee, assis- 
tant dean of students, who is re- 
sponsible for housing operations 
and rooming assignments. 

Accompanying the new sys- 
tem, students also received two 
misleading emails. Lee explained 
the first email was designed as a 
test and sent out too early. The 
second email was correctly sent 
to participants in the six-person 
townhouse lottery and acciden- 
tally to other students. 

Lee claimed last week’s ex- 
tension of opt-in times were to 
benefit students and staff. 

“The time extensions were 
done to give students extra 
chances to form their groups and 
then opt-in to the processes as 
well as give our staff more time 
to set up the processes online,” 
Lee said. 

Lee also emphasized that the 
new housing process is techno- 
logically working as it should but 
students are unfamiliar with the 
steps. 

Students share a common 
stress, similar to prior years dur- 
ing housing, hoping to meet their 
needs as the options progressive- 
ly recede. 

“Tt’s more efficient but now 
it’s not working the way we want 
it to,” said Sydney Bache, accom- 
panied by her two friends Steph- 
anie Lyons and Erin Spellman, 
all 15, nodding in agreement. 
“You either get lucky or just deal 
with it.” 

Spellman wanted a five- 
person townhouse, but since one 


was unavailable to her and she 
was unwilling to drop someone 
to snatch an available four-per- 
son townhouse, she solicited help 
from Lee and the assisting resi- 
dence life staff. 

“They were really helpful,” 
Spellman said. 

Similarly, Anna Kochien, 
*15, and her roommates faced 
trouble finding a five-person 
townhouse. Kochien explained 
they were all emailed and in- 
formed they were on the wait 
list for the 400s and should im- 


mediately contact Student Life’ 


the day of selecting their group’s 
housing. 

“We were really surprised 
because my roommate had a lot- 
tery number of 27,” said Kochien. 
“But we didn’t realize that this 
new system averages all the num- 
bers together.” 

Following Lee’s instruction, 
the girls appealed into a house. 

“Brian was extremely help- 
ful and walked us through the 
chaos,” said Kochien. “This new 
system of housing was definitely 
something to adjust to and I think 
it will get easier now that they’ve 
had some experience with it.” 

An individual’s lottery num- 
ber depends on which class the 
registrar classified the student 
into. Organizing each class into 
its own threshold, the lottery 
numbers were then randomly 
distributed to students; therefore 
,tegistered seniors in a housing 
group with underclassmen ac- 
cordingly lower their priority. 

Concerned students who 
seek help can visit Alliot 110 
from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. until April 
25 when selections end. 

“This room will probably 
be staffed with me most of the 
time but also RDs throughout the 
process,” Lee said. “Four to five 
groups can be worked with at the 
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Danielle Wicks, ’16, meets with Tim-Mason-Osann, a residential director, in Alliot to discuss housing. 


same time.” 

Residential Directors are in- 
formed of the housing schedule. 
Aubrey Ouellet, °15, residential 
assistant of Joyce Hall, said she 
relayed questions that residents 
had about housing to her resi- 


S.A. Update: Clubs gain voting rights 


By Liam Connors and 
Chelsea Hicking 


Among changes made to the constitution 
at the Student Association meeting on April 8 
was the implementation of club voting rights. 
Previously, clubs recognized by the S.A. have 
been required to send a representative to each 
meeting, but were unable to vote on any is- 
sues. With this change, clubs will be required 
to hold elections to determine which member 
will serve as a voting member of the senate as 
the club representative. 

Article 13 of the senate bylaws states 
each club “must elect a member to attend 
each and every S.A. meeting and associated 
activities for the entirety of the school year. 


This individual, as the elected Club Repre- 
sentative, will be a full voting member of the 
senate.” 

The change will go in effect next year. 

“We'll pretty much be doubling the size 
of the senate,” said Secretary of Student 
Policy Trevor Brown, ’15. “Right now we 
have 49 members, obviously the number of 
clubs can change throughout the school year, 
we have right around 40 clubs right now, so 
we’re looking at 90 to 100 voting members 
next year. The rationale behind it is that a 
government that is the most representative of 
the entire student body is stronger. The more 
people that you have that have a stake in the 
game, the stronger an organization you're go- 
ing to have.” 


dential director, Timothy Mason- 
Osann. “He got us what we need- 
ed to help our residents.” 

“So far everything is work- 
ing well, and we’ve been very 
happy with the patience, flexibil- 
ity and understanding of students 


during the process,” Lee said. 
“We are learning a lot and I an- 
ticipate next year’s process will 
appear to be much smoother on 
the student end.” 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

“That was a safety word, so 
no one thinks that it’s a landslide 
or anything like that,” Baker said. 

Zeytoonian expressed dis- 
satisfaction with how the elec- 
tions went. 

“Polling numbers should 
not ever be disclosed ever,” Zey- 
toonian said. 

According to Zeytoonian, 
there were also complaints made 
regarding the solicitation of votes 
during the elections involving 
friends of candidates approach- 
ing voters with electronic devices 
and encouraging them to vote. 
She stated that there isn’t any 
way to tell how much of an effect 
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S.A. MISCONDUCT: 


the solicitation had on the results 
of the election. 

The S.A. senate passed an 
amendment to the constitution 
on April 8, under Article 11, Sec- 
tion D. The amendment states, 
“Candidates may not approach 
potential voters with electronic 
devices (should the online voting 
system be in use) in order to so- 
licit votes.” 

“In light a lot of what that 
happened, I think Trevor Brown 
made the right decision in try- 
ing to make that revision become 
a reality,” said Sean Morrissey, 
16, who ran for the position of 
vice president during the S.A. 
elections and lost to Caitlin Shea- 


Organizational Structure of the S.A. — 


President: 
Alex leronimo, '14 
Secretary of Finance: || Secretary of Academics:| | Secretary of Communications: |] Secretary of Student Policy: || Secretary of Student Life: 
Sean Smith, 14 Meghan Stanton, 14 James Greer, 14 Trevor Brown, ‘15 Shannon McQueen, 16 


Executive Board 


Vantine, °15. “In all truthfulness, 
this was all done on the behalf of 
everyone. There was not one par- 
ticular person or one candidate 
who did it. Most candidates did 
it because it didn’t explicitly say 
you couldn’t.” 

Morrissey said that he did 
not approach students with elec- 
tronic devices and only asked 
classmates if they were voting in 
the election. 

Morrissey also accepted the 
position of Secretary of Student 
Policy for next year, hours before 
the S.A. meeting on April 8. 

S.A. President Alex Ieroni- 
mo, ’14, stated he would encour- 
age the president-elect Brendan 


Vice President: 
Caitlin Zeytoonian,'14 


Student Policy Committee 


James Baker,.'17 | | Emily Carolin, 16 | | John Keating, '17 


Faculty Advisors 


Long, ’15, and his e-board to re- 
view the election process for bet- 
ter oversight. 

“We just need to move for- 
ward especially regarding how 
we conduct elections and over- 
sight,’ Ieronimo said. “We need 
to make changes going forward 
and I’m well aware of that. Inci- 
dents like this are how our orga- 
nization evolves and we’ll learn 
from it, and going to the future, 
just improve upon it.” 


Additional reporting provided by 
Patrick Cope. 


Secretary of Athletics: Co-Secretaries of Programming: 
Emily Dieter, "14 Jacob Pelletier, ‘14 and Lauren DiBona, ‘14 
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The Student Policy Committee is respon- 
sible for running S.A. elections. Trevor 


Brown, the chair of the committee, was 


tion. 


a candidate in the election so Emily 
Carolin, ’16, took up the reponsibility of 
leading the committee during the elec- 
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Trevor Brown declines 
S.A. presidency 


By Liam Connors and 
Chelsea Hicking 


On April 1, Trevor Brown, 
*15, announced to the Student 
Association that, despite win- 
ning the position of S.A. presi- 
dent in the election, he declined 
to accept the position. 

“T’ve been involved in the 
S.A. since freshman year and I 
truly love the S.A.,” Brown said. 
“The next step was, naturally, 
run for president. At that point 
my singular focus was getting 
through and winning, without 
looking at some other issues go- 
ing on.” 

Brown addressed the S.A. 
and said that he had personal 
reasons for not accepting the po- 
sition. “To get a little bit more in 
depth, when medical concerns 
get into the mix, you need to 
take a step back,” he-said. “If I 
can’t give it my all, then someone 
should be there that can do it.” 
Brown added that he felt support 
in making this decision. 

Brown explained that if a 
person is elected to a position 
and declines, the position goes 
to the runner-up. “It’s not set in 
writing in the constitution, but 
that’s kind of the rule of thumb 
that has always been followed,” 
Brown said. 

Brendan Long, ’15, who was 
runner up to Brown, accepted 
the position of S.A. president in- 
stead. 


Forum shows potential candidates for dean 


Professors in the running to succeed Jeffrey Trumbower as dean of the college 
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Left to right: professors Siisan Ouellette (history), Jeffrey Ayres (political science) and Nathaniel Lew (fine arts) spoke about what they would bring to the position of dean of the 
college. One of these professors will be selected to replace Jeffrey Trumbower as dean. 


By Emily Garrand 
Staff Writer 


On Friday, April 4, profes- 
sors from all departments at St. 
Michael’s gathered in the Pomer- 
leau Alumni Building to hear re- 
marks from the three candidates 
running for the dean of college. 
The three candidates, Jeffrey 
Ayres, Susan Ouellette and Na- 
thaniel Lew, conveyed what they 
would bring to the table if they 
were selected for this position. 

Ayres, a professor of politi- 
cal science, has been a faculty 
member at St. Michael’s for 16 
years, eight of which as political 
science department chair. Ayres 
discussed the reason he wanted 
to be dean, striving to be part of 
St. Michael’s continued success. 


“The position of dean en- 
compasses, in particular, two key 
roles: champion of academic ex- 
cellence and strategic visionary,” 
Ayres said. “I would bring to the 
position of dean experience and 
vision, transparency, civility and 
collaborative decision-making.” 

Ayres plans to implement 
some ideas if he is elected dean. 
He wants to further distinguish 
the college, being drawn to think- 
ing about strategic goals: What 
will provide competitive edge? 
What is our maximal competitive 
advantage? How do we achieve 
this competitive edge while be- 
ing consistent with who we are as 
a college? “Knitting together the 
curricular and co-curricular pro- 
grams on campus to create more 
intentional and less fragmented 


learning experiences for our stu- 
dents” is how Ayres said he will 
accomplish this. 

“T have a passion for the mis- 
sion of St. Michael’s and for the 
energy and excitement for the 
residential liberal arts student- 
centered experience” said Ayres. 

Ayres views St. Michael’s 
as “a unique institution, shaped 
by the social-justice oriented 
Society of St. Edmund and com- 
mitted to educating students and 
enriching the lives of students, 
faculty and staff in light of the 
Catholic faith.” 

Susan Ouellette, professor 
of history, has been with St. Mi- 
chael’s since 1998 and served as 
the history department chair for 
two terms from 2004 to 2010. 

“Running for the position of 





dean is rooted in a natural profes- 
sional evolution,” said Ouellette, 
wanting it to be the next step in 
her career. “I have had the oppor- 
tunity to develop and hone the 
kind of leadership skills neces- 
sary to such a position.” 

Throughout her career she 
has had many experiences with 
leadership, serving on a number 
of faculty governances, all of 
which have allowed her to “learn 
important fundamentals of the 
college that impact faculty and 
students.” 

“I believe I can contribute 
to the shaping of new, creative 
responses to the difficulties we 
face,” said Ouellette, planning to 
provide effective solutions to any 
problem St. Michael’s may face 
without forgetting the core val- 


ues associated with the College. 
“Our core mission is, and always 
has been, student-centered.” 

The last speaker, Nathaniel 
Lew, who has been with St. Mi- 
chael’s for 12 years as a professor 
of fine arts, specializing in music, 
brought an energetic feeling into 
the crowded room. As he began 
he stated why he was qualified 
for the position of dean as well as 
what makes him unique. 

“T have an ongoing curiosity 
about issues such as curricular 
change and shared governance 
that many other professors barely 
tolerate as distractions from their 
more academic pursuits,” said 
Lew. ; 


SEE DEAN SELECTION FORUM, 
PAGE 5 
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H.112 requires food companies to labe 


By Monica Andreani 
Staff Writer 


In a state that takes great 
pride in its natural and organi- 
cally grown foods, the Vermont 
Senate Judiciary Committee has 
recently passed a bill, to the next 
step in the legislative process, 
that would require producers to 
label any of their food that con- 
tains genetically modified organ- 
isms (GMOs). 

The bill, known as H.112, 
was passed out of the Judiciary 
Committee by a vote of 5-0 to 
the Appropriations Committee, 
which decided the best way to 
set up a fund for the implementa- 
tion of the bill. They have set up 
a $1.5 million legal fund, which 
will be useful if any companies 


6G 
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New law will increase transparency in food 


testified that to fact that her cli- 
ents considered this law to be a 
threat and that they would likely 
file a suit agains the state if they 
passed such a law,” said Andrea 
Stander, executive director of 
Rural Vermont. 

In the event that the state 
would be sued for First Amend- 
ment infringements, it would be 
hard to defend because of fed- 
eral laws and standards. Some 
other legal arguments arise such 
as “equal protection laws,” or 
laws that prohibit the conflict 
between state and federal laws, 
and “dormant commerce,” which 
is a clause saying states can’t 
make laws that have an impact 
on interstate commerce. How- 
ever, according to Stander, First 
Amendment rights would be the 





| certain processed ingredients 





PHOTO SOURCE: MILLIONSAGAINSTMONSANTO’S FLICKR ACCOUNT 


Several people gather in Washington, D.C. to call for more labeling of genetically modified organisms 
(GMOs). In Vermont, a bill just recently passed through the legislature that will require food companies 


to label foods that contain GMOs. 





Well, | think in Vermont, where people take food so seriously, this requirement for 
labeling will create a terrific link between local food producers and the customers 


that are really concerned about what they’re buying. -Andrea Stander, executive director, 
Rural Vermont 





decide to sue the state over First 
Amendment rights. The money 
will come with settlements from 
producers that violate the law, 
private donations and any appro- 
priations from a general fund. 
“When the bill was first in- 
troduced and being considered, 
they took a testimony for an at- 
torney that worked with a bio- 
tech company and that attorney 


producers’ and companies’ big- 
gest argument against the states. 

“This has been on the minds 
of a lot of people the past year,” 
said Stander. “There is no fed- 
eral obligation for companies to 
label, but over the past few years, 
there has been a growing concern 
amongst citizens everywhere as 
they become more aware of is- 
sues surrounding where their 


Contest shows the 


By Eric Dubuque 
Staff Writer 


A quiet townhouse sits with 
its lights out except for a lone 
lamp. The television hasn’t been 
turned on in days. It is not be- 
cause students are away on vaca- 
tion. It is because the townhouses 
are in the midst of an electricity 
competition. 

The Office of Sustainability 
recently teamed up with the Stu- 
dent Association and the Green 
Up club to encourage students 
living in townhouse and apart- 
ment style housing to use less 
electricity through the fourth an- 
nual Townhouse and Apartment 
Electricity Competition. The 
competition started on March 26 
and ends April 16 with the win- 
ning townhouse or apartment 
from each area receiving a dinner 
from Sugar Snap. 

Green Up is committed to 
spreading overall awareness and 
action around environmental is- 
sues. The club aims to weave en- 
vironmentalism into all aspects 
of life on the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus through education, advocacy 
and action. The club does this 
through planning events, attend- 
ing conferences and organizing 
campaigns to change school pol- 
icy around unsustainable prac- 
tices, 


Students have been con- 


scious of electricity- use since the 
competition began. Nora Stoelt- 
ing, *14, a member of Green- 
Up, and also a competitor in the 
event, talked about how members 
of her townhouse have become 
extra conscious of all of their ac- 
tions. 

“This extra incentive has 
helped us pay even more atten- 
tion to small things like how 
long we leave the water on while 
washing dishes or whether our 
computer chargers are plugged 
in,” Stoelting said. “Overall, the 
changes we’ve made have not 
been drastic but to do things with 
a bit more thought and reminding 
each other of things so that it be- 
comes the norm.” 

Mike Brown, ’14, a member 
of Green up, is currently in third 
place in the Hodson competition. 

“We have been cooking 
meals together because that saves 
energy,” Brown said. “But, the 
Xbox habits of the house have 
been holding us back a bit.” 

A tool called a “Watts Up” 
meter can be borrowed by anyone 
living in apartment or townhouse 
style housing on campus. This 
tool is used to measure the watt- 
age of household appliances. 

“The Watts Up was helpful, 
because some appliances used a 
surprising amount of electricity 
like the coffee maker and juicer,” 
Stoelting said. 


food comes from.” 

According to the FDA, 
foods that have been genetically 
modified or engineered do not 
pose any greater safety concerns 
than the foods that are naturally 
grown. 

“In 1992, a ‘draft guidance 
document’ was drafted by the 
FDA, that basically said GM food 
was substantially the same as 
non-GM food, but that was just 


99 


based on information and assess- 
ments submitted by the compa- 
nies that were seeking approval,” 
said Stander. “Whenever they are 
asked about GMO’s now, they 
usually refer back to the guid- 
ance document.” 

Since little scientific re- 
search has actually been done by 
the FDA to compare genetically 
engineered food against food that 
has been organically grown, it is 


hard for the government to say 
that it is crucial that a label must 
be placed on a food container to 
ensure the absolute best well-be- 
ing of a customer. 

“Of course I think the state 
would have a case, whether or not 
they’ll win, I have no idea,” said 
St. Michael’s political science 
professor William Grover. “I 
think it’s more about the public’s 
right to know, though. Whether 
the GMO is harmful or not harm- 
ful, the consumer should know.” 

Other New England states 
have talked about passing a simi- 
lar bill through legislation as 
well. 


SEE GMO BILL, PAGE 6 


importance of saving energy 
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Oliver Macmillan-Bell, '14, of townhouse 111 uses his phone’s flashlight to read in an effort to conserve 
energy for the sustainability contest. 


Some students have resorted 
to extreme measures in an at- 
tempt to save more energy. 

“T have been using my 
iPhone as a flashlight since we 
keep the lights off,” said Oliver 
Macmillan-Bell, ’14. “This is just 
one of the many energy-saving 
techniques our townhouse has 
tried to practice.” 

While the competition does 
reward the students who use the 
least electricity, the point of the 
competition isn’t for students to 
go through drastic measures in 
order to win. The competition is 
meant to bring awareness on how 


much energy you are using, how 
much energy you can save and 
how the community can be im- 
pacted from this type of lifestyle, 
explained Brown. 

“Tt’s more important to make 
small changes to your daily life 
that will shift overarching values 
and as a result become habit,” 
said Stoelting. “Drastic measures 
are great, but only if there is rea- 
soning behind them and they will 
be followed through with after 
the week is over.” 

“By doing the competition 
it makes individuals more aware 
of environmental issues,” Brown 


said. Through the first two weeks 
of the competition Brown and 
his roommates have saved nearly 
$102. 

Not only does the school 
benefit by saving money, but it 
also plays a role in changing the 
campus culture to reflect envi- 
ronmental values, Stoelting said. 

“Once habits change and 
norms shift, people will be more 
willing to think deeper about 
our connections with the earth,” 
Stoelting. 

The final results of the elec- 
tricity competition can be viewed 


on the Defender website. 
a 





By Maya Richmond 
Staff Writer 


On Tuesday, April 8, 26 stu- 
dents were asked to enter Eddie’s 
Lounge silently and deliberately 
to attend the Oxfam America 
Hunger Banquet. After reaching 
into a bag and randomly choosing 
their fate for the next hour, they 
saw three very different dining 
situations: a table fully set with 
a white tablecloth, cups, drinks, 
plates and utensils, a large ex- 
panse of empty floor, and a line of 
chairs against a wall. Depending 
on which card they drew, each 
person was directed to sit at one 
of these settings. 

The Oxfam America Hun- 
ger Banquet is an interactive and 
educational event meant to put 
people into the reality of the ebb 
and flow of circumstances that 
are out of our control. 

Oxfam America is devoted 
to the education of people in mat- 
ters of injustice as a means to 
eliminate hunger and provides 
the structure and script for hosts 
to use throughout the event. It 
included statistics, stories of real 
people, and discussion questions 
to get attendees involved. 

“Tt’s a great tool for display- 
ing real life statistics in a way 
that makes sense and is easy for 
people to understand by being 
directly involved,’ said Nora 
Stoelting, ’14. “When people are 
told about wealth inequalities it is 
often hard to grasp but the hunger 
banquet makes it more realistic.” 

Stoelting partnered with 
fellow peace and justice minor 
Alyssa Callan, *14, and Oxfam 
America to host the banquet as 
an alternative to a final research 
paper for their peace and justice 
senior seminar. 

“T’m hoping that people will 
open and broaden their hori- 
zons,” Callan said. “There is a lot 
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Role playing helps illustrate social realities 


more than what we have here.” 

Reflective of real-world sta- 
tistics, 15 percent of attendees se- 
lected cards placing them in the 
high-income group, 35 percent 
were sent into the middle-income 
group, while 50 percent chose 
cards telling them to join the low- 
income group. These cards deter- 
mined not only their income level 
but also where they would be sit- 
ting, how they would be served, 
how much food they would have 
access to and the nutritional qual- 
ity of the food. 

Of the 26 people in atten- 
dance, only four were served 
what by many people’s standards 
would constitute a full meal. Fel- 
low classmate Elizabeth Kendall, 
14, helped Callan and Stoelting 
by serving those in the high- 
income category who received 
a nutritious meal consisting of 
pasta, salad, steamed vegetables, 
and either water or juice. Those 
in the middle-income group were 
able to serve themselves rice, 
beans, and water. Those in the 
low-income group only had ac- 
cess to rice and water. Not only 
did they get less food, it took 
them longer to be able to serve 
themselves as well. 

“The silence in the room 
while participants in the low, 
middle and high income groups 
were eating was very powerful,” 
Kendall said. “Ultimately, the 
hunger banquet realistically il- 
lustrated that each of us at St. Mi- 
chael’s live in a world where we 
don’t need to worry about our ba- 
sic needs of survival being met.” 

According to the Oxfam 
America website, “Few partici- 
pants leave with full stomachs, 
but all possess a greater under- 
standing of the problems of hun- 
ger and poverty and will feel 
motivated to do something about 
them.” 


Everyone in attendance 


learned that to be at the table 
and in the high-income group, 
it was necessary to have a mini- 
mum yearly income of $6,000. 
Some participants commented in 
the following discussion that it 
would be possible for their earn- 
ings from just their summer jobs 
to place them in this category. 

“Being placed in the high- 
income group, I was overcome 
with guilt,’ said Kathryn Petro- 
zzo, “17. “It was extremely un- 
comfortable to sit at a nicely set 
up table while others were sitting 
in just chairs against the wall, or 
worse, on the floor.” 

On the other end of the spec- 
trum was Erin Buckley, ’17. Her 
card explained that she was part 
of a small family suffering from 
financial instability. As a repre- 
sentation of how fragile and un- 
predictable the economic system 
can be, she was told that because 
of uncontrollable circumstances, 
she was only able to have a half 
portion of the already meager 
rice and water. 

“This experience was very 
powerful,’ Buckley said. “It 
touched upon a blessing that we 
take for granted many days, the 
ability to have a reliable food 
source.” 

Following the meal, par- 
ticipants were asked to break off 
into groups to discuss the ques- 
tions provided by Oxfam Ameri- 
ca. This was a time to reflect on 
previous experiences along with 
how the banquet had broadened 
their viewpoints. 

“Tt is not intended to have 
participants leave feeling like 
they need to ‘help’ or ‘save’ peo- 
ple from poverty,” Stoelting said. 
“By laying down social classes in 
this visual way, the intention is 
for people to leave with a deeper 
understanding of what poverty 
means and the reality of global 
wealth distribution.” 
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Students participate in a “hunger banquet” organized by Nora Stoelt- 
ing, 14, and Alyssa Callan, ’14. The banquet showed the vast income 


inequalities across the world. 


DEAN SELECTION FORUM: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3 


Lew believes he would bring 
“a ton of energy and enthusiasm, 
a willingness to consider and 
implement innovations in areas 
like technology and curriculum, 


GG 


The process of selecting a 
new dean for St. Michael’s fol- 
lows a shared governance policy 
in which the faculty community 
is very actively involved in the 
decision process. 

“Shared governance and col- 


professor of physics. 

After the committee has 
been elected, the individuals 
within the committee elect a 
chair; Gehsmann fulfilled this 
position. The committee then 
met with Jeffrey Trumbower, the 


applicants that were inclusive of 
the key traits and characteristics 
they found ideal for the dean 
of the college to possess. This 
“decision-making matrix” also 
included the necessary skills and 
knowledge important for the po- 





Running for the position of dean is rooted in a natural professional evolution. | 
have had the opportunity to develop and hone the kind of leadership skills neces- 


sary to such a position. -Susan Ouellette, professor of history 





tempered by a belief in the value 
of the classic core of the liberal- 
arts education we provide, and a 
commitment to preserve it” to the 
position of dean of the college. 

Lew has always had an inter- 
est in running for a position of 
dean. 

“T have never not been inter- 
ested in the position,’ Lew said. 
“Tn fact, I have been enthusiastic 
about working in academic ad- 
ministration since the beginning 
of my career.” 


laborative decision-making add 
to the healthy and vitality of our 
community” said Kristin Gehs- 
mann, professor of education. 
The faculty elects a five- 
person committee consisting of 
faculty from the college. This 
committee included Gehsmann 
as well as Greta Pangborn, pro- 
fessor of computer science; Crys- 
tal L-Hote, professor of philoso- 
phy; Mary Beth Doyle, professor 
of education and John O’Meara, 


current dean of the college, and 
Karen Talentino, vice president 
of academic affairs, to better un- 
derstand the position. The com- 
mittee inquired on what the posi- 
tion of dean has been like in the 
past as well as the vision of the 
position moving forward. After 
this conversation the committee 
was able to craft a posting for the 
position of dean. 

' The committee then began 
to create a rubric for each of the 
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sition. 

All of these steps helped 
shape the manner in which the 
committee would view each ap- 
plication and helped to form the 
questions they would use within 
the interviews. 

The committee then inter- 
viewed the three finalists on 
April 3. The following day the 
open meeting was held to allow 
faculty of St. Michael’s to ask 
their own questions, giving them 


a chance to get to know the three 
candidates. Feedback was also 
provided through a survey that 
was available to faculty on the 
portal. 

“The response to the survey 
was great,’ Gehsmann said. “A 
lot of faculty participated.” 

The committee then ana- 
lyzed the results from this survey 
in several different ways, utiliz- 
ing methods of both qualitative- 
and quantitative analysis. Using 
these results the committee then 
makes a suggestion to Talentino. 
Talentino then conducts her own 
interviews of the three candi- 
dates and makes her suggestion 
to the President of St. Michael’s, 
Jack Neuhauser, who ultimately 
makes the final decision. 





By Elaine Ezerins 
Staff Writer 


Food sovereignty is a way 
for people to claim “control over 
local food systems,” said Michael 
Bosia, political science professor 
and co-editor of the book “Glo- 
balization and Food Sovereignty: 
Global and Local Change in the 
New Politics of Food.” 

It is about empowering 
“people against the bigger global 
forces that seek to marginalize 
and disempower,” local farming, 
according to Bosia. 

This recently published book 
on food sovereignty was present- 
ed to the St. Michael’s commu- 
nity on April 8. The panel mod- 
erator, Amy Trubek, professor of 
nutrition and food science at the 
University of Vermont, led a dis- 
cussion between co-editors Peter 
Andrée, Jeffery Ayres, Marie- 
Josée Massicotte and Bosia. 

The theme of food as a po- 
litical issue and examples of food 
sovereignty in Brazil, Canada, 
France and Vermont were exam- 
ined. 

The agricultural system 
was industrialized to feed grow- 
ing populations and was global- 
ized due to the boom of Western 
neoliberalism in the 1970s. The 
deregulation and liberalization 
of local food industries stripped 
away the local farmer’s ability to 
make a living, according to the 
Global Policy Forum. 

To combat this, food sover- 
eignty began in 1993 under the 
direction of La Via Campesina, 
an international peasant move- 
ment. They sought to develop 
ecologically friendly and sustain- 
able agriculture production and 
distribution on top of allowing 
local communities to define their 
own food systems. 

Bosia and Ayres began aca- 
demic research on the politics of 
food in San Francisco in 2008. 
The professors sought to under- 
stand “how peasants and famers 
work against the economic forces 
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and globalization through a vari- 
ety of different mechanisms,” ac- 
cording to Bosia. 

With the University of To- 
ronto publisher’s approval in 
2010, the editors began to col- 
lect perspectives and experiences 
of food sovereignty from every 
continent in order to give a com- 
prehensive comparison of global 
food activism. 

In Brazil, rural workers be- 
gan a social movement, Movi- 
mento dos Trabalhadores Rurais 
Sem Terra, to fight for land re- 
form and social equality. Since 
1984, the movement has won 7.5 
million hectares (28,957.7 square 
miles) of land since they began 
protesting the system through 
occupations, according to the 
website. Rural workers continue 
their fight for education, credit 
for agricultural production and 
health care. 

In Canada, urban initiatives, 
indigenous populations and in- 
ternational development orga- 
nizations are currently working 
together to “find a common way 
of thinking about their problems 
and a common path toward so- 
lutions,” said Andrée, professor 
at Carlton College, during the 
panel. 

Food Secure Canada, the 
alliance of these organizations, 
advances “food sovereignty 
through three  inter-locking 
goals: zero hunger, healthy and 
safe food and sustainable food 
systems,” according to the web- 
site. In 2008, they helped develop 
People’s Food Policy Project, 
which effectively motivated ur- 
ban populations to use food sov- 
ereignty terminology in order to 
change agriculture policies. 

Bosia and Ayres co-wrote a 
chapter contrasting food politics 
and sovereignty efforts in France 
with Vermont. One difference 
was the four-decade divide be- 
tween the implementation of in- 
dustrialized food systems. 

The family farm model was 
dismantled in France during the 


GMO BILL: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


“Two states, Maine and Con- 
necticut, have passed GMO-la- 
beling laws, but the rules for both 
are contingent upon other states 
also approving labeling laws,” 
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a case against them. 
On the topic of whether the 
FDA might look at Connecticut, 
Maine and now possibly Ver- 
mont, as “trendsetters,” Grover 
expressed that it’s always diffi- 





PHOTO BY IVANA ANDREANI 


Students and faculty listen as Jeffrey Ayres speaks at the book release/panel discussion for the “Global- 
ization and Food Sovereignty: Global and Local Change in the New Politics of Food,” by Peter Andree, 
Jeffrey Ayres, Michael Bosia and Marie-Josee Massicotte on Thursday afternoon in the Farrell Room. 


1950s while the United States 
began industrial farming as early 
as the 1910s. However, presently, 
Vermont has taken the lead na- 
tionwide in local food produc- 
tion. 

These perspectives offer a 
comprehensive look at global 
hunger and the fight for food sov- 
ereignty by local communities. 

“IT was really happy to see 
this book,” Trubek said during 
the panel. “This is a great contri- 
bution for all of us. Those of us 
who think about and teach about 
food systems, but for people who 
are also trying to understand 
what’s going on, on the ground.” 

Xander Shaw, 715, under- 
stands the overarching political 
issue regarding food is “the neo- 
liberal policies in the global north 
have been marginalizing people 
who are engaged in agriculture 
in the global south.” 


can Vermont have a GMO label- 
ing law, whereas, say, Oklahoma 
does not?” 

Vermont farmers are also 
pushing for this bill to be passed 
through the Senate. 


Shaw attended the panel to 
learn more about the principles 
of food sovereignty and to un- 
derstand how his actions affected 
this movement. 

Concrete steps toward food 
sovereignty in Vermont are 
buying local goods, supporting 
global food organizations like 
Equal Exchange and voting for 
candidates with similar beliefs, 
according to Bosia. 

“But, there can be no more 
concrete action than acting 
thoughtfully,” Bosia said. “I want 
to provoke more questions than 
answers. I want people to con- 
stantly and consistently think 
about the choices they make.” 

Shaw agreed that knowledge 
is power. 

“Every time you buy some- 
thing, you’re really making a 
choice, making a vote,” Shaw 
said. “You're advocating for what 


coming in to our supermarkets. 
They would also be in charge of 
defending the state against the 
corporate food world should they 
sue. 

“We would defend the bill, 


you want to see in the world in 
the purchases that you make.” 

Global food systems and 
hunger are “just so hard to con- 
tain,” Trubek said in the panel. 
“Everybody has to eat every sin- 
gle day. “ 

Yet, agriculture production 
has been divided and conquered, 
making food not a human right, 
Trubek explained. 

“We might say that people 
should not go hungry,” Trubek 
said in an email. “But we have 
no systematic set of global prin- 
ciples defining hunger, prevent- 
ing hunger. Who is responsible 
for providing food to all people?” 

“Reflection is an incredibly 
important part of teaching,” Bo 
sia said. “Of learning and of act- 
ing in the world.” 


tions Committee unanimously 
decided to approve the bill. It is 
expected that the full Senate will 
take up the bill as early as this 
week. 

The legislative session is 





We would defend the bill, if the law is passed, we have to defend it. We make decisions on some of the legal risks in- 
volved with the bill including the possibility of litigation and the possible cost of litigation, so those are the issues that 
we have weighed in on and then we advise the committees. -Bridget Asay, Senior Assistant Attorney General 





reported James Andrews of Food 
Safety News in an article about 
a federal bill aiming at halting 
states’ GMO-labeling efforts. 
The laws will go into effect 
only if five nearby states with 
populations of no less than 20 
million residents pass a GMO 


labeling bill. This is their way of 


ensuring support if food compa- 
nies and producers were to bring 


cult to have state laws that don’t 
match up with federal laws. Cur- 
rently, the FDA does not require 
any food producers to label their 
food if it has been genetically 
modified. 

“This is a classic example of 
federalism versus democracy,” 
Grover said. “When you have 
overlapping laws, overlapping ju- 
risdictions, the question becomes 


“Well I think in Vermont 
where people take food so seri- 
ously, this requirement for label- 
ing will create a terrific link be- 
tween local food producers and 
the customers that are really con- 
cerned about what they’re buy- 
ing,” Stander said. 

If the bill passes in 2016, the 
Attorney General’s office would 
be in charge of regulating food 


if the law is passed, we have to 
defend it,’ said Senior Assistant 
Attorney General Bridget Asay. 
“We make decisions on some of 
the legal risks involved with the 
bill including the possibility of 
litigation and the possible cost of 
litigation, so those are the issues 
that we have weighed in on and 
then we advise the committees.” 
On Thursday, the Appropria- 
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proposed to end May 12. The 
Senate can make the decision if it 
wants to postpone the end of the 
session. If a decision is not met 
by the given date, the bill will 
have to go back through the en- 
tire process in 2015. 


~yll< 


~ Scanlon was diagnosed with 
social anxiety disorder, one of 
many types of anxiety disorders 
that have been officially identified. 
Anxiety is a condition that can af- 
fect anyone, but what is the differ- 
ence between anxiety and anxiety 
- disorders? 
- There is typically a negative 
connotation associated with anxi- 
and the stress it may induce. 
irces of stress are ever-present 
- college campuses, between 
room selection process, senior 
1inars, and class assignments. 
Sm experts claim that anxi- 
‘ety is not entirely negative. © 
“Anxiety is a fear or nervous- 
ness that’s normal most of the time 
and keeps us safe,’ said Louise 
Rosales, a psychiatric nurse prac- 
titioner at St. Michael’s. 
emotion that we have that prevents 
us from running into traffic, or mo- 
tivates us to do homework.” 
Anxiety is a completely natural 
sensation that alerts us to some dan- 
ger or urgency. On a college cam- 
pus like St. Michael’s, the primary 
sources of anxiety tend to be related 
to schoolwork, future plans and fi- 
nances. A recent poll conducted by 
The Defender corroborated these 
claims, with over 90 percent of par- 
ticipants citing schoolwork as the 
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as 


a point where, rather than helping 
to motivate us, it can actually get in 


the way.” 


Of the participants of the De- 
fender poll, approximately 30 per- 
cent said they have been diagnosed 
with some kind of learning disabil- 
ity, anxiety disorder, or depression. 


The results range from social anxiety 


to attention deficit disorder (ADD), 
even depression. According to Ro- 
sales, even eating disorders and 
different phobias can occasionally 
stem from some kind of anxiety. 
When analyzing anxiety disorders, 
one of the key questions is how 
much is it interfering in our lives? 

“If a person is not sleeping 
for several nights in a row because 
their brain is over thinking, or if 
their brain is preventing them from 
doing things, like if they have an 
obsession or compulsion, then 
that’s when it crosses over and 
needs to be addressed,” Rosales 
said. 

Like many medical. issues, 
lack of information can lead to 
misconceptions or ill-conceived 
notions about anxiety disorders. 

“Everybody’s just like ‘oh you 
just have an anxious personality’ 
and I’m like ‘nope it’s a problem 
actually,” Scanlon said. 


SEE ANXIETY PAGE 9 


on campus, in on email. “It can get 
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By Paige Leahy 
Art and Lifestyle Editor 


Click on Google, type in 
“college students and,” and the 
first three suggested responses 
include “college students and 
sleep,” “college students and 
stress” and “college students 
and depression.” Scroll down 
even more and the suggestions 
are college students and Ad- 
derall and alcohol. 

It is no mystery that col- 
lege students are stressed and 


often don’t get as much sleep ~ 


as they need, between juggling 
the four or five courses they 
have taken on, running off to 6 
a.m. practices, being an active 
member of numerous orga- 
nizations on campus and still 
trying to maintain a social life. 

’ While many may see the 
adjectives of stressed, anxiety- 
ridden and exhausted all as 
typical stereotypes for college- 
aged kids, what most fail to 
realize is that these emotions 
aren’t just for one night, relat- 
ing to one homework assign- 
ment or one mid-term project; 
more often than not, students 
can feel weighed-down for 
an entire semester by all of 
the things that are coming to- 
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Sleep affects mental health 


wards them at an accelerated 
trate. While they take on all of 
these responsibilities and com- 
mitments, they tend to neglect 
one thing that is vital to human 
sanity: sleep. 

“Stress can drastically in- 
terfere with someone’s sleep,” 
said David Boynton, professor 
of psychology as St. Michael’s, 
who specializes in cognitive 
psychology. “It also works vice 
versa. If someone isn’t getting 
enough sleep, then that itself 
may contribute to stress and 
anxiety.” 

According to the National 
Sleep Foundation, adults ages 
18 and over need, on average, 
seven to nine hours of sleep 
per night. Looking at the re- 
sults of the on-campus mental 
health and well-being survey, 
conducted by The Defender, of 
the 371 students who answered 
the question, “How many 
hours, on average, would you 
estimate you sleep per night?” 
approximately 37 percent re- 


_ sponded that they obtained less 


than the recommended aver- 


age amount of sleep suggested — 


for adults. ' 
Extrapolating these num- 

bers to the whole campus, 

then there is bound to be hun- 


dreds and hundreds of students 
roaming the campus who lack 
their necessary sleep, pushing 
out energy they many not nec- 
essarily have. 


“My baseline sleep 


amount to have a good day is 


six hours in bed at night, as op- 
posed to the combined total of 
sleep throughout the day,” said 
Shannon Conroy, °15, in an 
email, who participated in The 
Defender’s mental health and 
well-being poll. “Any less than 
that makes me crabby and my 
functionality is significantly 
worse. Sometimes, depending 
on workload, I will go through 


an entire week of sub-six hours 


of sleep, often closer to four 
and a half hours of es on av- 
erage a night.” 

This lack of ‘tent Beastly 
intertwines with the issue of 
stress, anxiety and a student’s 
— jihad Pau 
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From nourishment to anxiety, eating stress 


By Ivana Andreani 
Photo Editor 


We all joke that a pint of Ben 
and Jerry’s can cure a heartbreak, 
that an extra piece of pizza can 
ease nerves during finals week 
and a plate of chicken parmesan 
can remedy homesickness. On 
occasion, the average college stu- 
dent is guilty of changing his or 
her eating patterns under stress, 
but where do we draw the line be- 
tween stress eating and an eating 
problem? 

Of the 371 people who took 
The Defender health poll, 112 ex- 
pressed that food/diet is a stressor 
in their life. 

With food readily available 
at Einstein Bros. Bagels, Alliot, 
and vending machines in each 
residence hall, options can be 
overwhelming when a student is 
handed complete control. Factor- 
ing in times to eat within a busy 
schedule is sometimes pushed to 
the back of the priority list, and 
just the mere temptation of the 
unhealthy, fattier foods can in- 
duce anxiety. As a result, it is not 
uncommon for students to chan- 
nel their anxieties into what they 
put on their plate. 

“Personally, things have 
changed for me over the years, 
I used to be a stress eater. I'd 
be like, ‘terrible day, I deserve 
french fries” Sometime during 
my freshman, sophomore year 
things that kind of changed and 
I became a stress non-eater. The 
more stressed I was, the less I 
would eat,’ Kate Anderson, 714, 
said. 

Anderson now finds that 
outside stressors do not affect her 
eating habits; however, food itself 
stresses her out. “I don’t go to 
food to comfort me. I’m a stress 
non-eater. When I’m stressed I 
think more about what I’m put- 
ting into my body and not nec- 
essarily in terms of health but in 
terms of number of calories. How 
much time do I have to do at the 
gym to deserve this? And it defi- 
nitely comes out more when I’m 
stressed. And you have to come 
back to think about all the good 
things that you won’t be able to 
do if you let this take control of 
your life again. It’s a daily strug- 
gle, it’s a constant battle to see 
who can have the upper hand.” 

Having dealt with eating 
anxieties over the years, Ander- 
son began to restrict her eating 
patterns, resulting in anorexia 
nervosa. After treatment both on 
and off campus, as well as the 
support from her friends, Ander- 
son has been working towards 
recovery from her anorexic 
thoughts and tendencies. 

“There are some people who 
eat normally while under stress,” 
said psychology professor Jeff 
Adams. “But the majority un- 
der stress will have their regular 
eating pattern change, either by 
over or under eating. It usually 
depends on the type of stress the 
person experiences.” 

Adams _ teaches History 
and Issues: Hunger and Eating, 
a senior seminar class. Adams 
has studied the various ways in 


Lauren Haskins, ’15, reaches into her fridge in Canterbury 126 on Friday afternoon for a midday snack. 


which humans integrate food into 
their lives and his class explores 
the culture of contemporary eat- 
ing patterns and their effects on a 
person’s health. 

“When we’re under stress, 
we don’t want to think about it, 
so one theory is that we do some- 
thing that brings us pleasure, 
which is eating,” Adams said.” 
If I don’t want to experience the 
negative of what’s going on over 
here, I bring the pleasure of food 
into my life.” 

Under stress, a person may 
avoid a problem by replacing his 
or her worries with the pleasure 
of eating. This sensation of plea- 
sure distorts our sense of hunger, 
resulting in mindless eating hab- 
its. Adams listed two other theo- 
ries that explain why a person is 
pulled towards food when under 
pressure. 

The incorrect association of 
feelings with food can lead peo- 
ple to overeat. Adams presented 
a scenario of a baby who cries 
because he is lonely. Without the 
baby being able to turn his dis- 
comfort into words, the parents. 
cannot pinpoint exactly what 
the baby wants, and sometimes 
they misinterpret the lonely cry 
for one of hunger. So every time 
the baby is lonely, he is fed, and 
therefore from the beginning of 
his or her life, couples the cure 
for loneliness with food. The 
same can apply for the sensation 
of stress. 

Associating food with hap- 
piness or good memories can 
also trigger comfort eating. “One 
reason we are attracted to these 
foods is because we’ve learned 
that they give us that psychologi- 
cal and physical boost,’ Adams 
said. That plate of pasta that your 
grandmother cooked you as a 
child looks mighty good with two 
tests the next day. 


These mindless eating habits 
blind us to just how much we’ve 
eaten and can generate weight 
gain or even anxiety of weight 
gain. Concerned students have 
the option on campus to see an 
eating professional. 

“Usually when. people are 
coming to meet with me, they 
want to make some sort of change 
in their lifestyle,’ said Abby 
Wadsworth, the college’s regis- 
tered dietician. Athletes, students 
changing their eating patterns to 
work with medical conditions, 
and others looking to lose weight 
schedule appointments with her 
to establish a structured eating 
plan that does not necessarily fo- 
cus on weight loss. 

Wadsworth finds that peo- 
ple tend to eat unhealthier foods 
under stress. “Usually stress re- 
lievers for a lot of people, if it’s 
unhealthy, they'll find they want 
quick things. Carbs are usually 
a good stress relief. What we 
see is that your brain is geared 
towards wanting carbs to come 
in because it naturally helps you 
to create more serotonin. It’s a 
neurotransmitter that makes you 
feel like you can handle stressful 
situations when cortisol goes up, 
which is your stress hormone,” 
Wadsworth said. 

According to both Wad- 
sworth and Adams, carbohy- 
drates, sugar and fat tempt stress 
eaters more than healthier op- 
tions. These foods are quick 
fixes but satisfy only for a short 
amount of time and can also lead 
to weight gain. 

Wadsworth has worked one 
day a week at St. Michael’s for 
the past three semesters. Out of 
the 41 appointments (some of 
these appointments were repeat- 
ed visitors) that Wadsworth had 
last semester, 20 percent of the 
people expressed they have some 
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sort of eating disorder. 

“Stress is one of the big- 
gest contributors, especially to 
an eating disorder,’ Wadsworth 
said. Most people find that their 
eating disorder gets exacerbated 
when their stress is high because 
they’re looking to control some- 
thing in their life and the other 
elements that they’re not able to 
control that are adding stress. 
They’ll resort to either overeat- 
ing, binge eating or over exercis- 
ing, purging, or anorexia. It com- 
pletely depends on the person and 
the personality type they have.” 

Whether you refrain from 
eating or tend to stress eat, there 
are healthy alternatives. Wad- 
sworth also suggests turning to 
healthy fats to help ease worry, 
such as avocados or oatmeal, 
which help to control neurologi- 
cal stress. 

Despite her struggles, An- 
derson recognized the overall 
benefits of recovering. 

“Things I want to do with my 


life, I’m really trying to focus on 
those and help them overshadow 
this desire to be skinny.” 

For help with eating anxiet- 
ies or eating disorders on cam- 
pus, schedule a Tuesday appoint- 
ment with Abby Wadsworth or 
go to the Personal Counseling of- 
fice to speak to a counselor. And 
just remember, stress is always 
temporary and manageable. 





ANXIETY: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


These disorders affect every- 
day life and what may seem like 
a small issue, like meeting a new 
person or group of people, can re- 
sult in increased anxiety or even 
a panic attack. One of the issues 
Scanlon highlighted is that when 
she described her disorder to oth- 
ers, they cannot relate and think 
that she is simply shy. . 

“When you have a panic 
attack, you create scenarios in 
your head of anything that can 
go wrong,” Scanlon said. “In 
my experience, it doesn’t matter 
what people say to me, like ‘calm 
down, you're fine,” I can’t believe 
them because I’m freaking out 





802.654.2547 


Abby Wadsworth 
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about this situation I’m in.” 

Fortunately, for both anxiety 
and anxiety disorders, there are 
methods of treatment available. 
Treatment for anxiety disorders 
involves medication, therapy or 
a combination thereof. Therapies 
vary depending on the source of 
anxiety and the disorder. In ad- 
dition, lifestyle and self-care are 
useful for managing anxiety. Ro- 
sales and Butts agree that things 
like exercise, eating well, get- 
ting adequate sleep, and talking 
to friends can help with anxiety. 
Results from The Defender poll 
showed that the most popular 
ways students deal with stress 
are spending time with friends 
and sleeping. 


"Personal Counseling: 


On campus nutritionist: 


802.654.2234 


Health Services 
802.654.2234 


mmasson@smcvt.edu 
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SLEEP: 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


“Sometimes when a student 
is stressed, their body is really 
ramped up with a faster pulse out 
of anxiety and nervousness,” said 
Ryan Stanton, a personal coun- 
selor at St. Michael’s. “These 
represent the physical symptoms 
of stress, which can make it much 
harder for someone to sleep.” 

“When I am depressed, I 
sleep more than usual. All I want 
to do is sleep, and all daily en- 
ergy use and functioning capac- 
ity is relegated to doing as little 
as possible,” Conroy said. “When 
my ADD is over-expressing, I am 
less likely to need large amounts 
of sleep, and spend more time do- 
ing power naps between study 
sessions, workouts, and meet- 
ings. When my OCD is over- 
expressing, I find it difficult to 
fall asleep or get a good night’s 
sleep unless I go through certain 
routines, or accomplish certain 
tasks.” 

Once the stress and worri- 
some thoughts have kicked in in- 
side a student’s mind, the actual 
act of sleeping not only is an ob- 


stacle, but also staying asleep and 
maintaining a relatively regular 
sleeping pattern. 

“Developing a regular rou- 
tine is a huge help to students who 
are stressed and may have irregu- 
lar sleeping habits,” Stanton said. 
“Sometimes college students will 
stay up until four in the morning 
working on something when they 
usually go to bed at midnight. 
This kind of irregularity can get 
someone really off track.” 

Sometimes college students 
feel that they are invincible, that 
they can go with the minimum 
amount of sleep possible and still 
get what they need done on time. 
While most young adults can run 
on five hours of sleep for a few 
nights, with such little energy 
they eventually realize that they 
are only completing the bare es- 
sentials of what they might need 
to get accomplished. Eventually, 
the grogginess and stress of not 
sleeping catches up, leaving stu- 
dents more anxiety prone than 
they were before completing that 
final assignment at 3 a.m. 

“College students often be- 
lieve that they can run off of such 


little amounts of sleep because 
sometimes, they can,” Stanton 
said. “After a few nights of only 
four hours of sleep, however, the 
view of optimal health is skewed. 
Eventually, you begin to wake 
up more tired, irritable and have 
little motivation to take on that 
next day’s work. Sleep allows 
us to put gas in the car. With the 
proper amount of sleep, we have 
more energy to take on what may 
face us.” 

By developing regular sleep- 
ing habits and keeping your- 
self on some kind of schedule, 
students can not only feel more 
awake, but also combat mental 
illness and contribute to their 
overall well-being. 

“When people get anxious 
and depressed, they have no mo- 
tivation to do anything,” Boynton 
said. “It’s easy to let the days just 
slide by. By sticking to a specific 
time regimen, students can learn 
over time that they can overcome 
their stress and decrease high 
anxiety levels.” 


HOURS OF SLEEP REPORTED BY ST. MICHAEL’S STUDENTS 
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Seniors reflect on lessons from capstone projects 


By Gracie Barney and 
Cameron Miller 


For many St. Michael’s se- 
niors, crunch time is quickly 
approaching. Deadlines and due 
dates are in sight and many se- 
niors are just wrapping up their 
senior seminar projects. Each 
major has a unique and tailored 
project for each senior to com- 
plete upon graduation. The De- 
fender takes a closer look at se- 
nior seminar projects this issue. 

For the full story go to De- 
fender.smcvt.edu 





Collegiate comedy 


By Alexandra Beck 
Photo Editor 


For most college students 
in Burlington juggling classes, 
homework and social life is more 
than enough to handle. However, 
for a group of budding stand-up 
comedians, writing and perform- 
ing comedy is an enjoyable part 
of their workload. 

Three young stand-up co- 
medians who balance school and 


their passion for comedy are St. 
Michael’s senior Kit Rivers, Uni- 
versity of Vermont students Will 
Betts 15’, and Matt Bakerl4’. 
They are some of the only col- 
legiate comedians who perform 
weekly at open mics and are in- 
volved in various other activities 
like theater and recording pod- 
casts. 

These comedians discuss 
their influences, personal style, 
and life as a student. 
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Kit Rivers,'14, performed new stand-up material at Nectar's com- 
edy open mic on Wednesday, April 9. 





MULTIMEDIA ONLINE 


™ For the full story go to 
my defender.smcvt.edu 
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Top left: Courtney Burnett,'14, gives a presentation about her 
documentary film that she worked on with partner, Kierstyn Cal- 


lahan ’14 


Top right: Greg Rodriques,’14, practices his alto saxophone for his 


senior music rectial 


Above: Rodriques plays his alto saxophone i in McCarthy Arts Center 
Left photos: Shavon Kenney’s 14 art is on display in her town- 


5K Color Run for the Congo 











By Lauren Friedgen 
News Editor 


A crowd of people dressed 
in white lined up in the field near 
Gilbrook for the second annual 
5K Run for Congo on Sunday, 
April 13. This year’s race was a 
color run; runners get colored 
powder thrown at them through- 
out the race. Organized by Mary 
Doane, ’16, and Brianna McKin- 
ley, ’16, all money raised goes 
directly to Women for Women 
International. The annual fun- 
draiser brought out 42 runners. 
For the full story, go to defender. 
smevt.edu. 
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Top: Runners of the annual 5K run for the congo throw left over 
colored powder in celebration of the end of the race. 
Bottom: Runner gets blue colored powder thrown at them during 


the color run. 
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‘Her Deepness’ to speak at graduation 


Dr. Sylvia Earle selected to be St. Michael’s commencement speaker 


By Alexa Coleman 
Staff Writer 


With graduation fast ap- 
proaching, seniors are excited 
and anxious about their com- 
mencement ceremony which will 
be held in the Ross Sports Center 
on May 11. This year’s gradu- 
ation ceremony will include a 
keynote speech by Sylvia Earle, 
a woman who has spent her ca- 
reer making history in the field of 
science. Earle is a National Geo- 
graphic Explorer-in-Residence 
and a world-renowned ocean- 
ographer, author, lecturer and 
businesswoman. Her work spans 
more than 60 years. 

She has served as the chief 
scientist for NOAA is the founder 
of Deep Ocean Exploration and 
Research, Inc., founder of Mis- 
sion Blue and SEAlliance, and 
chair of the Advisory Councils 
of the Harte Research Institute 
and the Ocean in Google Earth. 
She has a B.S. degree from Flor- 
ida State University, a M.S. and 
PhD. from Duke University, in 
addition to 22 honorary degrees. 
She has authored more than 190 
scientific, technical, and popular 
publications; lectured in more 
than 80 countries; and appeared 
in hundreds of radio and televi- 
sion productions. 

When she is not making an 
impact above water, she is ex- 
ploring the ocean. Earle has led 
more than a hundred expeditions 
and logged more than 7,000 hours 
underwater. She has dominated 
a field historically pioneered by 
men and hopes to emphasize the 
importance of hard work and the 
necessity for our generation to 
proceed forward caring about the 
earth in her speech. 


Q: What is your first memory 
of the ocean? 

A: When I was younger my fam- 
ily went to the Jersey shore and I 
have a clear recollection of being 
knocked over by a wave. I was 
then frightened, but at the same 
time I thought it was cool, and 
pretty exciting. After that initial 
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Sylvia Earle, a distinguished oceanographer, will be the 107th St. Michael’s commencement speaker. 


hesitation I found that the ocean 
is exhilarating in its own right. 


Q: Did you have a hero growing 
up, someone that inspired you? 
A: I loved reading as a kid. I 
loved the book “Half Mile Down” 
by William Beebe. In the book he 
describes how he and a colleague 
discovered the technology to take 
people down half a mile below 
the ocean’s surface. 


Q: When was your first diving 
experience? 


6e 


the ocean; it is getting to know 
the earth from the inside out. 


Q: In this day in age, do you 
think it is possible for women to 
have it all: success and a fam- 
ily? Has it been a challenge for 
you? 

A: I think “all” is different for 
everyone and they need to de- 
fine it for themselves. There are 
always tradeoffs no matter what. 
You have to make choices along 
the way. It is increasingly pos- 
sible for women to do things that 


garding each other as different 
species. 


Q: Upon graduating from Flor- 
ida as an undergraduate how 
did you decide what was next? 
How did you know what direc- 
tion to go in? 

A: I always knew that I wanted 
to be a scientist, but what worked 
for me doesn’t mean it will work 
for anyone else. But it is never 
too late to change, shift and add 
in the next phase of your studies 
or life. 





| love diving because it’s a password to the ocean; it is getting 
to know the earth from the inside out. 





A: I was taking a class in ma- 
rine biology at Florida State as 
an undergraduate. I was persis- 
tent with the professor to allow 
me to take a summer class with 
his graduate students. The class 
included two of the first scuba 
tanks in the United States. I love 
diving because it’s a password to 


- Dr. Sylvia Earle 


they couldn’t do even 10 years 
ago. It is no longer outrageous for 
women to do amazing profound 
things, like explore the depths 
of the ocean. It is exciting for 
men and women alike to see the 
opportunities open and for the 
potential for men and women to 
work side-by-side and stop re- 


59 


Q: What is the biggest accom- 
plishment of your career, some- 
thing that you are the most 
proud of? 

A: I think it is out there some- 
where, I am working on it. I still 
have time to figure it out. 













Who’s your dream 
comencement speaker, alive 
or dead? 


Campus 
SPEAKS 








“Rosa 
Parks.” 
Sephorah 
Pierra, ‘16 


“Willie 

Nelson.” 

Sy) Caitlyn 
Colley, ’15 








“Melissa 

McCarthy.” 

Meg 

._ |Woodcock, 
) '14 


“Steve 
Jobs.” 
Steve 
Copeland, 
15 








Q: What do you think is the 
biggest challenge our genera- 
tion faces? 

A: We can destroy our potential 
for existence. It could happen 
quickly and because of igno- 
rance. We have been complacent, 
but the time is right now, we have 
a chance to secure a planet that 
works in our favor. Or we could 
continue ahead the way we are 
going to a point of no return. The 
scariest change that we face is 
the changing chemistry of ocean; 
it changes everything because 
most systems depend on our 
ocean. Everything is at risk. We 
need to take care of the systems 
that keep us alive but we have the 
chance to save that. This is what 
makes this moment in history of 
time so unique and special. There 
has never been a time more suit- 
able to secure an enduring place 
for ourselves in this place in the 
universe. It is sad that it has taken 
a tragedy, but I think the public is 
now aware of our lack of under- 
standing and the general outdat- 
ed mapping of our oceans due to 
the missing Malaysia Flight 370. 


Q: Looking forward, what ad- 
vice do you have to the class of 
2014 as they move forward? 

A: My message to the class of 
2014 is to seize the moment. This 
is the most important time in his- 
tory. We have never known what 
we know now about our world 
and the way in which it works. 
We have constant access to infor- 
mation and knowledge; we can 
download the library of congress 
on our cell phone! We have ac- 
cess to knowledge at our finger- 
tips. The acceleration of knowing 
made possible by technologies 
developed during the 20th cen- 
tury is electrifying. 


Q: What is the best advice you 
have ever received? 

A: Don’t take no for an answer. 
If there is something you really 
want to do, get it done. Don’t be 
discouraged. If it is something 
you are really passionate about, 
pursue it. 


“Morgan 
Freeman.” 
David 
Burkhart, 
16 


“Ellen 
Degeneres 
or Bill 
Mckibben.” 
| Kirby 
| Peters, '17 
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ARTS & LIFESTYLE 





Wednesday 


German-English 
Conversation Group 
Fletcher Free Library, 6:30 p.m. 


Mindfulness & 

Movement Class 

The Center For Mindful 
Learning, Burlington, 5:15 p.m. 


Monday Night Fun Run 
Peak Performance, 5:30 p.m. 


Creative Writing Workshop 
Studio 266, 6:30 p.m. 


Saturday 


Digital Photo Basics 
Fletcher Free Library, 
10:30 a.m.-12 p.m. 


Academic Symposium 2014: 
Poster Session 

Tarrant Recreation Center, 

11 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Thursday 


NetworklIt! Career Fair 
South Burlington Holiday Inn, 
1-5 p.m. & 5-7 p.m. 


Take Back The Night 2014 
Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM, 
5:30 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Architecture & Design Film 
Series: “Coast Modern” 
BCA Center, 6-9 p.m. 


LGBT Youth 
Suicide Prevention 
Davis Center, UVM, 6 p.m. 


Sunday 


French Conversation 
Group: Dimanches 
Fletcher Free Library, 
4-5:30 p.m. 


Concert of Brahms 
Vocal Works 
McCarthy Arts Center, 4 p.m. 


oid pate dS 


Peter Macfarlene ‘One Man, 
One Canoe, 750 miles: A 
Personal Odyssey Along 
The Northern Forest 

Canoe Trail.’ 

Outdoor Gear Exchange, 

6:30 p.m. 


Wednésday 


R.I.P.P.E.D. 
North End Studio A, 6-7 p.m. 


Italian Conversation Group 
Saint Edmund’s Hall, 7-9 p.m. 


Monday 
Trivia Night 


Hotel Vermont, 7-9 p.m. 


Shakti Tribal Belly Dance 
Soul Fire Studio, 5:30-6:45 p.m. 


Saturday 


Map & Compass Workshop 
Colchester Pond, 8 a.m. , 


Poetry Society of Vermont 
Phoenix Books Burlington, 
2 p.m. 


Thursday 


Photo Club 

Annual Exhibition _ 
Dion Family Student Center 
Lobby, 7:30 p.m. 


‘The Quarry’ 
FlynnSpace, 7:30 p.m. 


Tuesday 


Swing Dance 

Practice Session 
Champlain Club, Burlington, 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 


Vinyasa At The Vineyard 
Shelburne Vineyard, 6:15 p.m. 





Sunday 


Easter In The Ballroom, 
South Burlington Double 
Tree Hotel, 10:30 a.m. 


Women’s Pickup Soccer 
Robert Miller Community & 
Recreational Center, 
Burlington, 6-8 p.m. 


Ballroom & Latin Dancing 
Jazzercize Studio, 7-10 p.m. 


Laughter Club 
The Wellness Co-Op, 
12-1 p.m, 


Wednesday 


Bridge Club 
Burlington Bridge Club, 
9:15 a.m. 


Deerhoof 
Higher Ground, 8 p.m. 


Student-led theater company produces first piece 
The Witty Fool Players introduce “Much Ado About Nothing” to Burlington 


By Lhanzi Giambrone 
Staff Writer 
“Keep it together,’ said 


Shannon Carroll, °15, with a 
chuckle during a rehearsal as she 
directs a group of student actors 
in Eddie’s Lounge on Sunday, 
April 6 for their upcoming play, 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” 

This popular comedy by 
William Shakespeare, is the first 
production performed by the 
newly established, student-led 
theater group, The Witty Fool 
Players. 

Founded this year by St. Mi- 
chael’s students, Sharron Carroll, 
°15, Jillian Holland, ’15, Grace 
Scanlon, *15 and Richie Ber- 
nache, *16, The Witty Fool Play- 
ers started with a dream to create 
their own theater company. 

“Tt’s a really amazing pros- 
pect to kind of start building 
a company while you are still 
studying in your undergraduate 
career,” said one of the actors and 
co-founders, Richie Bernache, 
16. “It kind of gives you these 
real-world skills that you will 
need to survive, especially in an 
environment like theater.” 

Director Shannon Carroll 
specifically chose “Much Ado 
About Nothing” to be the debut 
play for The Witty Fool Players 
because it is her favorite Shake- 
speare comedy. Carroll, who is a 
theater major, knows that in the 
future she wants to do something 


in theater. : 

“T love acting,” Carroll said. 
“But I want to do directing more.” 

Creating The Witty Fool 
Players group and directing its 
first show is very important to 
her because it provides proof for 
her that she is capable of doing 
something like this in the future. 
This will be her first time direct- 
ing a Shakespeare play, which is 
challenging, but in the end will 
be rewarding. 

“Tm really excited to see 
how it turns out because they are 
all really good actors,’ Carroll 
said. 

The name “Witty Fool Play- 
ers” derives from another Shake- 
speare play, “Twelfth Night,” 
where it is quoted, “better be a 
witty fool than have a foolish 
wit,” which according to Car- 
roll means that it’s “better to be 
a witty fool than to foolishly have 
your wit and not use it correctly, 
basically.” 

One of the crucial steps to 
starting any company is get- 
ting the money for it. The Witty 
Fool Players were successful in 
receiving the funds they needed 
through an online website called 
Kickstarter. “We got such an 
amazing feedback on it and end- 
ed up getting $500 more than our 
original goal,” said Carroll. “Our 
goal was $1,500 and we raised 
$2,000.” According to the Kick- 
starter website, “Kickstarter is 
a funding platform for creative 


projects” where upcoming com- 
panies can advertise their idea 
and have the public support them 
by donating money. 

The money raised from 
Kickstarter will go towards the 
show’s production. While the 
show itself will be free, at the 
performance there will be chari- 
ties that they will pick and ask 
people to donate to if they want. 
The charities have not yet been 
chosen. 

The Witty Fool Players is 
not an exclusive group designed 
only for drama club students, but 
it is open to everyone, includ- 
ing students from other colleges. 
Having a variety of students can 
create a successful and diverse 
theater group. 

“Everyone currently  in- 
volved happens to be from St. 
Mike’s, but our performance is 
downtown, and I think there is a 
lot of hope that it will spread into 
something a little bit more than 
just the same group of friends 
doing shows with each other, 
although that’s fun too,” said 
Meaghan Diffenderfer, ’16. 

The Witty Fool Players 
group encourages students to be- 
come more independent. 

“The theater department at 
St. Michael’s College is fantastic 
and the professors are fantastic, 
but you always have teachers 
who supervise you,” said Grace 
Scanlon, stage manager and co- 
founder. “So it is nice to have 
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Dustin Kenyon (right), ’15, Zach Johnston (middle), ’17, and Bren- 
dan Oates, ’15, go over the script of “Much Ado about Nothing” on 
Saturday afternoon outside of Canterbury. 


more freedom.” 

Actor Daniel Killea, 714, 
recommends students be a part of 
The Witty Fool Players produc- 
tions. 

“No matter what you are go- 
ing to do in life you will have to 
get out of your comfort zone,” 
Killea said. “Theater and acting 
is a great way to get out of your 
comfort zone because you are 
playing someone who you might 
not necessarily like or you might 
play with someone you identify 
with.” 

Carroll hopes that The Witty 
Fool Players will continue next 
year, producing at least one or 
two different plays. Since the 
group is made up of college stu- 
dents, they are looking into doing 
plays which are of public domain 
so that they won’t have to pay for 


the rights. Carroll will be a se- 
nior next year and said that the 
future of The Witty Fool Players 
after she graduates is unknown. 
There is a possibility that she 
will take it with her wherever 
she goes or she will leave it at 
St. Michael’s where a new presi- 
dent will be appointed. There is 
no definite answer for the future, 
however, what the group hopes 
for right now is the support from 
the St. Michael’s community. 

“Much Ado About Nothing” 
will premiere on April 23 at 8 
p.m. at the Main Street Landing 
Black Performing Arts Center 
located in Burlington. The show 
will run until April 24. Admission 
is free and open to the public. 
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The need for transparency for the public good 


Rumors are a part of life. Re- 
cently, rumors have been abun- 
dant on the St. Michael’s campus, 
specifically about the recent Stu- 
dent Association elections. 

As a news organization, it 
is The Defender’s journalistic 
responsibility to set the record 
straight. Dispelling rumors is 
about more than just finding out 
what is right to satisfy curiosity. 
Dispelling rumors is important 
for the public good, because peo- 
ple are better equipped to make 
informed decisions when the 
truth is available to them. 

The Dalai Lama said, “A 
lack of transparency results in 
distrust and a deep sense of in- 
security.” If we don’t trust our 
government, even a student gov- 
ernment, democracy will fall 
apart. Alex Ieronimo, °14, the 
current S.A. president, promised 
more openness between the S.A. 
and the student body when he 
campaigned last year. I think he 
is doing his part to uphold that 
promise, as he sat down with a 
Defender reporter to discuss the 
recent allegations, and he in- 
formed us that he is launching an 
internal review of the matter. 

Recently, unethical actions 


were taken by Emily Carolin, 
16, who is a member of the Stu- 
dent Policy Committee. Carolin 
gave out the election margins 
while voting was still going on. 
One problem was that the current 
constitution did not specifically 
address campaign behaviors 
S.A. members can and cannot 
partake in during elections. The 
S.A. made the right decision last 
week to-add to the constitution 
that election candidates are not 
allowed to solicit votes with elec- 
tronic devices. However, there 
is more that can be done. To be 
more transparent with voters, the 
S.A. should release the final vot- 
ing tallies when they release the 
election winners. 

Thankfully, several students 
involved in the S.A., including 
Ieronimo, came forward to shed 
light on the recent rumors. This 
is transparency at its finest. Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to 
be transparent with its citizens. I 
commend the S.A. members who 
spoke candidly with The Defend- 
er. We need our governing body 
to be open with the press, as the 
media is a check on power. When 
power is misguided, as it was in 
this case, it is the media’s respon- 


sibility to remind the powerful 
that they are accountable for their 
actions. 

Since the S.A. has been co- 
operating with The Defender, it 
really seems that they are trying 
to reclaim their reputation, which 
was tarnished slightly due to the 
recent problems. I applaud them 
for taking responsibility for their 
actions and working to amend 
them. The St. Michael’s athletic 
department would do well to take 
notes from the S.A. 

When the head baseball 
coach resigned following spring 
break, the athletic department 
remained silent, despite the many 
times The Defender asked them 
to comment. One captain of the 
team went so far as to send an 
email to all the players telling 
them to not speak to The Defend- 
er about the matter. This situation 
is exactly what shouldn’t be done 
when issues arise. 

Since the athletic depart- 
ment did not take action to dispel 
the rumors circulating campus, 
the rumors grew and grew, and 
the truth was never brought to 
light for the public to see. 

We don’t know what hap- 
pened. Is the reason for their 


resignation important for later 
employers or our college com- 
munity to know? We may never 
know. The athletic department 
shirked their responsibility to the 
public by not speaking the truth. 

Hopefully, the article about 
the recent S.A. elections and 
Kate Anderson’s letter to the 
editor will call people to action. 
Something is being overlooked 
within the S.A. that caused this 
mess to happen and it needs to 
be addressed. Not only did some 
members of the S.A. and The 
Defender team up to disband ru- 
mors, but hopefully our actions 
will bring about change, such as 
more openness by releasing final 
voting numbers, and a more de- 
tailed constitution outlining what 
is and is not allowed. Transpar- 
ency can be a powerful tool when 
used effectively. 

While news organizations 
often do not make fans when we 
try to set the record straight, it is 
our journalistic responsibility to 
investigate and discover the truth 
for our readers, which The De- 
fender set out do with our cover- 
age of the S.A. in this issue. 


MIKALA KANE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








Letter to the 


A letter to the Editor and the St. 
Michael’s College community, 


I am writing to publicly an- 
nounce my resignation from the 
St. Michael’s College Student 
Association. It saddens me to 
have to step back from a position 
I have enjoyed during all of my 
four years here at the college, but 
in light of recent events concern- 
ing the ethics and legitimacy of 
the selection of next year’s Ex- 
ecutive Board, I simply cannot 
continue to be a part of this or- 
ganization. 

This week, new members of 
the Executive Board were chosen 
from a highly qualified and deep 
pool of applicants. This letter is 
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As the editorial staff of The 
Defender, we strive to ac- 
curately, professionally and 
ethically report the news af- 
fecting the lives of students 
and our community. 
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have a complaint, please let 
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We publish letters to the 
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signed. Letters will be edit- 
ed only for grammar, spell- 
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Editor: Public 


not meant in any way to challenge 
their qualifications nor their abil- 
ities to perform the duties their 
office requires. However, the 
way in which these candidates 
were reviewed and selected must 
be called into question. 

As outlined in the constitu- 
tion of the Student Association, 
new E-Board members are cho- 
sen after interviewing with the 
current S.A. president and vice 
president, the new S.A. president 
and vice-president, the current 
secretary of the position, and 
the Personnel and Nominations 
Committee. This year, the new 
members were selected without 
the presence of the current VP, 
Caitlin Zeytoonian, the new VP, 


resignation from the S.A. 


Caitlin Shea-Vantine, and with- 
out the Personnel and Nomina- 
tions Committee. 

As I understand it, two 
members of the administration 
had the largest hand in deciding 
who should best lead the student 
body next year. Nowhere in the 
constitution does it allow for staff 
members to be a deciding factor 
in the selection of the e-board. 
Last I checked, it was still the 
Student Association. 

Iam completely disillusioned 
with this entire process, and my 
memories of the Student Asso- 
ciation will be forever marred. I 
believe the S.A. has the power to 
do a lot of good for our student 
body, but the last few weeks have 


shown that it is no longer for stu- 
dents, but rather an organization 
to manipulate figurehead leaders 
and play favorites with certain 
lucky few. Thus I can no lon- 
ger, in good conscience, remain 
a member of an organization in 
which I have lost all faith. I hope 
that moving forward, the Student 
Association can regain its cred- 
ibility and become once again a 
powerful tool to let students be 
heard and to change the college 
for the better. 


KATE C. ANDERSON, '14 
FORMER TOWNHOUSE AND 
HODSON PRESIDENT 





CORRECTION: 


The April 2 issue of The De- 
fender contained the following 
error: Trevor Brown was mis- 


identified as the newly elected 
S.A. presdient. Brendan Long 
is actually the new S.A. Presi- 
dent for the 2014-15 academic 
year. 








PHOTO (RIGHT) BY IVANA ANDREANI 


Angelique Parks, ’14, tosses an 


earth-shaped, blow-up ball at Earth 


Fest Sunday in Ross. Organized by 
Green Up SMC, this annual event 
concludes Earth Week festivities at 
St. Michael's. 
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social movements mark new beginnings 


Afghanistan election raises questions of what causes social movements 
pes 





Patrick Cope 
Managing Editor 


More than three and a half 
million Afghani citizens arrived 
at polls to vote in their 2014 elec- 
tion. This election is a historic 
moment for the country given 
that it is the first time they have 
had a peaceful and democratic 
transition of ruling power. 

What is even more impres- 
sive is the tremendous show of 
force that this showed to the 
Taliban, a radical Islamic group, 
which unleashed a total of 39 sui- 
cide bombing attacks two months 
ptior to Election Day and issued 
numerous threats when the polls 
opened. Despite this, Afghan 
citizens “turned out in such high 
numbers to choose a new presi- 
dent,” according to the New York 
Times. 

From the mid-1990s to 2001, 
the Taliban held control over Af- 
ghanistan and imposed their own 
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version of Sharia (Islamic) Law, 
which included strictly conser- 
vative dress codes, such as man- 
datory wearing of the burqa for 
women and mandatory growth 
of beards for men, as well as vio- 
lent punishments, such as public 
executions for those convicted 
of murder or adultery and mu- 
tilation of those found guilty of 
theft. While the Taliban were ul- 
timately deposed in 2001 after a 
subsequent U.S. invasion follow- 
ing 9/11, they remained a source 
of constant violence and persecu- 
tion, according to the BBC. 

In my last column, I dis- 
cussed how some messages 
in music do not inspire social 
change. However, now it seems 
that an appropriate subject is 
what messages and actions do in- 
spire social change. The elections 
in Afghanistan are a big message 
of social change. 

Patricia Siplon, professor 
of political science, mentioned 
the circumstances leading up to 
the election using a terminology 
that political scientists refer to as 
“cross-cutting cleavage.” 

“Cross-cutting cleavage is 
the idea that it’s very hard to have 
a lasting democratic movement if 
a society or a country is divided 
primarily along one type of divi- 
sion that is fairly static,’ Siplon 
said. “So, for example, if you 





TRADITIONAL 


have a country that is very divid- 
ed along religious lines and that 
is the primary way that people 
identify themselves, then it’s very 
hard to have democracy because 
people simply won’t cross lines 
to vote for another candidate. If 
the only cleavage is religion then 
it’s very predictable how the so- 
ciety’s going to go, and the same 
with ethnicity.” 

In a 2009 study published 
in the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity Journal of Political Science, 
Joel Sawat Selway takes aspects 
of cleavage along ethnic and re- 
ligious lines and applies them to 
civil war in order to learn more 
about how these divisions can 
cause and escalate them. 

“The structure of two salient 
cleavages in society—ethnicity 
and religion—affects both the 
likelihood that disagreements are 
interpreted in less bargainable 
and divisible ascriptive group 
terms (motivation) and the costs 
for potential rebels to recruit 
combatants (feasibility),” Selway 
wrote in the study. 

What this means is that 
when a civil war occurs, social 
structures such as religion and 
ethnicity tend to make bargain- 
ing between opposing groups 
relatively less likely and that re- 
cruiting additional combatants 
who don’t share their religion or 


ethnicity becomes unfeasible. 

Siplon expressed intrigue at 
the fact that the Afghani people 
managed to move past these divi- 
sions to unite for the betterment 
of democracy. 

“J was actually surprised 
when I was reading analyses and 
they were saying that different 
ethnic groups were coalitioning 
with each other, I didn’t expect 
that and I think it was great,” Sip- 
lon said. “I genuinely don’t know, 
I guess that one thing that some- 
times happens is that the enemy 
outside is greater than the enemy 
inside and I think that sometimes 
people find common cause when 
things are really, really difficult. 
Or they’re something broader 
and more sustainable than that, 
it could be that after so many 
decades of suffering, people just 
finally recognize that ethnic divi- 
sion is not helpful.” 

Another term that Sip- 
lon mentioned to describe this 
movement was “cognitive libera- 
tion.” 

“Cognitive liberation is this 
idea that now is the time to put 
some energy into what we’re do- 
ing because it could actually re- 
sult in something,” Siplon said. 
“If people think that their efforts 
are going to be futile , then they 
won’t engage in a social move- 
ment.” 


It is true that more collective 
defiance is required in order to 
achieve real social change, rather 
than simply rallying around one 


‘unifying leader for guidance and 


instruction. Siplon also men- 
tioned how prevalent this was in 
Afghanistan until fairly recently. 

“There have been two faces 
of Afghanistan, [Hamid] Kar- 
zai and Osama bin Laden, who 
wasn’t even Afghani and I think 
that now it’s about the Afghan 
people and it’s about ‘what do 
they collectively think should 
happen going forward?” 

Besides the aspects of civil 
disobedience and defiance of an 
aggressor that went into the Af 
ghani elections, another contrib- 
uting factor to the success was 
the lessened amounts of corrup- 
tion that went into voting for the 
new president. In 2009, when in- 
cumbent president Hamid Karzai 
was up for re-election, there were 
numerous reports of ballot-box 
stuffing that gave Karzai a sec- 
ond five-year term even though 
a report from the Independent 
Election Complaints Commis- 
sion in Afghanistan announced 
that he had not won a majority 
vote, according to the New York 
Times. 


SEE SOCIAL MOVEMENTS, 
PAGE 15 ; 
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Lessons from a day without English 





Cara Chapman 
Guest Columnist 


“Why can’t everyone just 
speak the same language?” 

This question has probably 
run through all of our minds at 
one point or another. Intercul- 
tural communication, diplomatic 
negotiations, science, simple con- 
versations — wouldn’t everything 
just go so much more smoothly if 
everyone could understand what 
everyone else was saying? 

The concept is ideal, but we 
also need to consider the possible 
repercussions. 

Before I left for Costa Rica, 
I did what any student about to 
spend a semester studying abroad 
in a foreign country would do: I 
made a bucket list. See a monkey. 
Try an Imperial. Go ziplining. 
One item on the list that seemed 
fairly simple when I wrote it 
down, but was still important to 
me, was “Go an entire day with- 
out speaking English.” 

My day finally came on Fri- 
day, Feb. 28. I had to pick a day 
when I didn’t have any of my 
classes taught in English, or any 
field trips for said classes. That 
Friday seemed ideal because 
I had my Spanish class in the 
morning, I had a presentation so I 
had to be in “Spanish mode” any- 
way and I hadn’t really planned 
on doing much in the afternoon. 

Still, remember going to bed 
the night before feeling slightly 
daunted by the task. Questions 
ran through my head such as: 
“What if I slip up?” “What if I 
don’t know how to say something 


to say, ‘Como se dice...?’ every 
two minutes.” Still, I wanted this 
experience. 

Breakfast was easy to get 
through, since one of my host 
mom’s rules is that I’m not sup- 
posed to use English with the 
family. We went through our 
usual daily breakfast motions, 
seated across from each other 
as we talked about what the day 
would bring. Once I arrived at the 
university, however, and made 
my way up to my Spanish class, 
I found myself surrounded by 
English speakers who, as usual, 
wanted to speak English when- 
ever they could. 

And of course, it was around 
this time that my mind decided to 
forget all the Spanish I knew. 

Fortunately, my classmates 
and friends understood what I 
was trying to accomplish. Some 
even seemed to forget that I could 
understand English and would 
speak Spanish with me instead. 
Still, most stuck with English, 
so I often found myself unable 
to participate in conversations 
and unable to convey what I was 
trying to say. Skyping with my 
parents that night was more akin 
to charades than a conversation, 
and there were times I would 
have to message them to avoid 
using English aloud. 

It was great practice, con- 
sidering my friends and I ended 
up spending the whole after- 
noon walking around trying 
to find a post office and asking 
for directions. Anyone who has 
been to Costa Rica can tell you 
that directions are not given in 
street names, but in landmarks 
and estimations. This challenge, 
combined with the usual pedes- 
trian game of “don’t get hit while 
crossing the street” made me re- 
alize something I hadn’t before: I 
am incredibly dependent on Eng- 
lish, and I’m okay with that. 

Don’t get me wrong — I love 
Spanish, and being able to ex- 


press myself in another language 
is a valuable and rewarding skill 
to have. But for my whole life, 
English has dictated the very 
nature of how I construct my 
thoughts and has served as my 
primary tool of communica- 
tion with the world around me. 
I write, think, speak and dream 
in this language. Not allowing 
myself to speak English, even 
for only a day, felt like I was sup- 
pressing a part of myself. 

What’s more, English had 
evolved into a source of com- 
fort while I lived abroad. Living 
in a city I had never been to be- 
fore, with bars and barbed wire 
guarding every house and con- 
versational ambient noise that I 
couldn’t understand surrounding 
me wherever I went, I found sol- 
ace in the language of my birth. 

Merriam-Webster defines 
language as “the system of words 
or signs that people use to express 
thoughts and feelings to each 
other.’ Great beauty resides in 
the fact that every person on this 
earth has such strong ties to a lan- 
guage, a constant point of refer- 
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Now, however, Karzai has 
to step down, since the constitu- 
tion imposed term limits. While 
the new president has not been 
announced and may not be for 
another couple of weeks, Siplon 
expressed hope that whomever it 
is can put the country back on the 
road to economic recovery. 

“It’s a desperately poor 
country and it’s a country that’s 
just been destroyed by so much 
war,” Siplon said. “Their only 
economic commodity is opium, 
what do you do with that? That’s 
the challenge of whatever’s the 
new government and I think that 
if Afghanistan starts to economi- 
cally develop then the Taliban 
becomes less viable a solution, 
but if the new government can’t 
produce economic development 
and if they’re as corrupt as Kar- 
Zai was, who knows what will 
happen.” 


Abdullah Abdullah 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF CARA CHAPMAN 


Above: Cara Chapman makes a new friend in the aviary at the La 
Paz Waterfall Gardens in Costa Rica on Jan. 18, 2014, conquering 


another bucket list item. 


Below: Chapman experiences the wildlife of Costa Rica. 


ence where they find comfort and 
can truly interact with the world 
around them. Furthermore, the 
languages that we speak — Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Mandarin, Arabic, 
Quechua, Konkani, Guarani — 


serve as something that sets us 
apart from the other seven billion 
people out there. So let’s think 


of languages less as barriers and 
more as bonds directly connected 
to our sense of self — something 
none of us would want to give up, 
regardless of potential benefits. 
This, I believe, answers the 
question, “Why can’t everyone 
just speak the same language?” 


Zalmai Rassoul 


Nominating Party: 
Independent 


Votes: 49,821 
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By Marisa Gehrig 
Staff Writter 


The St. Michael’s baseball 
team was left without a head 
coach after Matt Rodovick re- 
signed from the position for per- 
sonal reasons just six games into 
their season. The athletic depart- 
ment was given little time to fill 
the void. 

“A full search process would 
involve an extended period of 
time devoted to advertising, re- 
ceiving applications, screening 
and selecting finalists,” said Geri 
Knortz, St. Michael’s director of 
athletics. “This process typically 
takes five to six weeks to com- 
plete. An abbreviated search pro- 
cess is implemented when the ex- 
tended timeframe is not possible, 
and often results in the hiring of 
an interim coach.” 

Not having five to six weeks 
to spare, Scott Strong was hired 
on April 1 as the interim head 
coach of the team for the remain- 
der of the season. 

Strong had previously been 
the assistant baseball coach of 
Northeast-10 rival Southern New 
Hampshire University, his alma- 
mater, and was going on his fifth 
year when he left to take the in- 
terim head coaching position at 
St. Michael’s. 

“Tt’s a totally different feel- 
ing,’ Strong said. “Mentally 
you're hanging on every single 
pitch, and it’s way more mentally 
exhausting to be a head coach, 
but it’s an adrenaline rush that’s 
far beyond anything I’ve had in 
college coaching. I’m just excited 
to be here.” 

Meggan Dulude, assistant 
director of athletics, described 
what the athletic department 
looks for in a coach. 

“Someone that represents 
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St. Michael’s well both on and 
off the field and is a team player 
within the department,” said Du- 
lude. 

In order to get. the Purple 
Knights back on track, Strong’s 
first course of action is to ensure 
that his players support each oth- 
er’s strengths and weaknesses in 
order to work well as a unit. 

“Just playing for the team,” 
Strong said. “Wins and losses 
definitely matter but it’s all about 
the group and everybody being 
a team not letting one guy bring 
the group down, one guy get 
blamed for a loss or one guy take 
all the credit for a win. It’s a col- 
lective group effort and the guys 
do it together.” 

Southern New Hampshire 
held an impressive record of 17-7 
when Strong departed, whereas 
in 2009 he completed his time 
as a part of their team with an 
overall record of 7-32. Strong is 
familiar with seeing programs 
being rebuilt from the bottom up. 
Part of his motivation for leay- 
ing Southern New Hampshire at 
such a height and taking this po- 
sition was the ability to do what 
Scott Loiseau, the head coach of 
Southern New Hampshire, had 
done. 

“T know what it is like to be 
down in the dumps as a program, 
and seeing how hard that guy 
worked just drove me to want to 
be a college coach and stay in the 
game of baseball,” Strong said. 

Strong brought with him an 
assistant coach from Southern 
New Hampshire, A.J. Dusablon. 
Dusablon and Strong met in 2008 
when they played on the same 
team for one year, and again 
when Strong became his assis- 
tant coach for two seasons. Their 
established relationship is some- 
thing that has been a consider- 
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able advantage for Strong and has 
helped ease his transition into St. 
Michael’s. 

“He is somebody who knows 
what I want,” Strong said. “We’re 
pretty much on the same page for 
everything. We’ve been around 
each other for a long time and he 
has been a phenomenal help and 
a huge asset to me.” 

The Purple Knight’s record 
currently stands at 2-ll, and 
Strong aims to guide the play- 
ers in the right direction to reach 
their goal of making it into the 
NE-10 playoffs. Already on a 
better track, the team trailed by 
just one run up until the eighth 
inning of their game against the 
No. 29 nationally ranked Frank- 
lin Pierce University Ravens on 
April 3. 

“The guys are reacting 
well to me with a lot of energy,” 
Strong said. “I think we’re just 
getting better and better every 
day.” 
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Top: Don McGuirl, 15, hands off his helmet.to Scott Strong, St. Mi- 
chael’s baseball interim head coach, af the end of an inning during 
Saturday’s game againt Bentley University. 

Bottom: Baseball head coach Scott Strong calls outavords of encour- 
agement to his players on the field during Saturday’ 's sky against 
Bentley University. ; 


By Cameron Miller 
Sports Editor 


Regardless of the fact that the Boston 
Bruins have ended the regular season with 
the President’s Trophy, there are still ele- 
ments of their game that Bruins fans should 
feel both comfortable and uneasy with. 
After seeing a 12-game winning streak 
snapped at the hands of their most hated 
rival, the Montreal Canadians, the Bruins 
have seemed to have let off the gas pedal a 
bit. The Bruins lost consecutive games to 
the Detroit Red Wings and the Toronto Ma- 
ple Leafs and most recently fell to the now 
seventh seed in the eastern Conference, the 
Minnesota Wild. 

Though these losses came with key 
players such as Jarome Iginla and David 
Krejci out of the lineup due to rest, excuses 
should not be made. The Bruins have shown 
the glaring hole in their team as they head 
into the postseason, which is the defensive 
core. In games such as the one against the 
Red Wings on April 2, the speed and agil- 
ity of the Wings overpowered big defense- 
man Zdeno Chara. 

The Red Wings are not the only small 


and fast team to give the Bruins trouble 
throughout their impressive season. Long 
time foe and member of the original six, 
the Canadians, who are known for lack- 
ing in size but not speed, skill or ability 
to agitate their opponents, have beaten the 
Bruins three out of four times the two ri- 
vals have met this season. The point here 
is that the Bruins have been a dominant 
force throughout the 2013-14 season with 
their strongest stretch coming during the 
month of March. Despite all the success, 
Bruins fans should be aware of the trouble 
they will see should they meet up with one 
of these highly skilled Eastern Conference 
teams in the first or second round. 

The Bruins will begin their quest for 
the cup on Friday with aspirations of get- 
ting back to the same position they were a 
season ago when they fell to the Chicago 
Blackhawks in game six of the Stanley 
Cup finals. The moment David Bolland 
completed the improbable comeback with 
just 58 seconds remaining still burns in 
the brains of many Bruins fans’ and this 
season serves as a potential remedy for that 
tragedy. 
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